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REVIEW. 

Sermons chiefly gn particular occa- 
sions. By Archibald vilison, L. L. B 
Prebendary of Sarum, &c. : 

(Concluded from page 237.) 

[n the sermon on the Spring, from Job 
“I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eve 
our attention was arrested 
by acomparison, which Mr. Alisoa insti- 
tutes between that season and the Gos- 
pel of Christ. Our readers will judge of 
our disappointment, when we tell thein, 
that tle text is explained exclusively of 
the sight which Job had of God, in the 
display of his natural works, without any 
reference to that spiritual apprehension 
of the Divine holiness which can alone 
account for the striking act of contrition 
that instantly followed—* Therefore I 
abhor myselt,and repent in dust and ash- 
and when we add, that after hav- 
ing stated the spring to be an emblem of 
the Gospel of Christ, as it reminds us of 
the dar’ ness and gloom by which it was 
preceded, * that winter of humanity 
which prevailed until the Son of God 
come to give us light. he sums up his view 
of this eminently christian subject in the 
fuilowing words :— 


xl. 5. 
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seeth thee, 
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“The appearance of spring is, therefore, in 
the second p ace, an emblem ot the G 8! e} of 
our Lord, as it reminds us of that light which 
his coming hath shed on all the concerns of 
men. [Tr isin th's magnificent and beautiful 
vew that the Ge spel is alWavs predicted by 
the prophets, and represented by the follew- 
ersof Jestis. It is the ‘day-spring from on 
high,’ which has come to visit us. It is ¢ the 
mor 


ung spreal tpon the mountains.’ It is 

the Sun of Truth, which shone upon those 
é «3 , “ 
nat sat n darkness, and in the shadow of’ 


more than mortal * death;’ and when we 
look accord nelv, on the state of the world 
since the coming of eur Lord, nothing can more 


accurately resemble the influence and the be- 
neficenee of spring. Wherever His religion 
has spvead, a new verdure (:s it were) has 
been civen to the soul of man. Whatever 
blesses, or whateves adorns hunmunity, bas fol- 
lowed the progress of his doctrines; laws 
hare beci improved, governr ents enlightened, 
manners refined, and the mild and geuile vire 
tuesof humanity and peace have sprung mto 
new life and fragrance. ‘ Even the desert,’ 
(nthe beautiful words of the prophet,) ‘and 
the solitary place have been gla \” aud in many 
a‘ wilderness’ of life—in many a ‘soliary 
piace’ of wo, where the eve of man comes not, 
the light of Heaven has been revealed, and mas 
ny a flower of Faith and Hope have blown, une 
known to all but the ‘Sun of Righteousness, 
wich cherished them.” Pp. 

it is impossible not to allow that this 
is beautiful: itis in our author’s best 
style. But mere beauty of expression 
and elegant allusion form, in. our minds, 
no compensation for a jejune and barren 
statement of a most important truth. Ap- 
pearances indeed may in some degree 
have been saved by the comparison it- 
self; and still more by the expression, 
in the same page, “ the Saviour who re- 
deemed us ;” but realities ave sacrificed 
in a description which reflects no disci: 
minating light on the character or offices 
of Christ, and which is incanal'e of per- 
sonal application. A chord indeed has 
been touched, which vibrates to the heart 
of the Christian ; an allusion to his Sav- 
jour has struck upon his ear, but the 
notes are scarcely become audible when 
they die away. The expectation of 
something peculiarly Christian has been 
raised only to be disappointed : 


~ . 
Som Oo. 


“ Like some fuir flower that early Spring éup- 
plies, 

That gaily, blooms, aud yet in bloething dies.’s 

After all, however, we should have 

found nothing to censure, nay, some- 

thing perhaps to commend in the above 

passage, bad it appeared ina volume, 
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which in other parts distinetly set forth 
Jesus Christ as the Sun of the Christian 
system. But since it is almost the only 
reference made througliout the volume 
to this vital subject, and since in other 
places we meet with expressions which 
would seem to leave no place for the 
Saviour in our author’s scheme of doc- 
trine, we cannot withhold the opiniun to 
whieh we have been forced to come, that 
his views of religion, as they appear in 
these sermons. are lamentably defective. 

Of the other fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, such as the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, justification by faith, and 
the Holy ‘Trinity, we do not feel obliged 
to pronounce definitively respecting our 
author, as he has not alforded us the op- 
portunity of judging, by his alinost total 
silence on them. ‘The first of them, in- 
deed, is incidentally mentioned in three 
or four places,* but in a very louse and 
indefinite manner; whiist the growth 
and maintenance of all good dispositions 
within us. with singular infelicity, are 
ascribed, not to the operations of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, but either to diffidence” or 
“ conscience,” or to * a feeting of delica- 
cy. and fearfulness of doing wrong, inci- 
dent to’youth.” And if the silence main- 
tained on the other points be in any de- 
gree excusable, as not naturally arising 
out of subjects selected, many of them, 
for particular occasjons. yet we may 
fairly inculpate his chee of subjects 
when it was perfectiv free. It is there- 
fore, difficult to discover any reason why 
the subjects of Christiay doctrine ad- 
verted to above, should be so entirely 
excluded ; excent it be, that an inade- 
quate sense was entertamed of their im- 
portance. On what other priaciple can 
the fact be explained, that a Christian 
divine should usher a volume of sermons 
into the world, with the intention. doubt- 
less, of leading men te salvation,io which 
the fundamental! doctrines of his religion 
are scarcely recognised, aid made to 
yield on all occasions to some minor 

ints of morals or manners. It is for 
is Pecheutery of Sarum to- determine, 
how far in this instance he has confurm- 
ed to the spirit. or even to the express 
language, of the church whese vows are 
upon him,and imall whose formularics 
are pasgribed the suvlime mystertes of 

* See pp. 64, 92, 268. 


the kingdom of heaven. 

And here, it is but justice to ovr ay. 
thor to state, that his acknowledgmey; 
of a particular, a3 well as general, Pro. 
vidence, in conducting the affairs of the 
world, is clear and full. In a sermoy 

reached ata period when this eountry 
fad most to dread from the threatene) 
invasion by France ; and when the peace 
of the contineut had placed at the dispo. 
sal of its ruler the undivided resource. 
of that vast empire, we find the folloy. 
ing enlarged and enlightened views. 

«“ Weread the history ef particular nations: 
but we seldom extend onr conceptions to the 
noble: history of Man. Weread with rapture 
the history of those mighty empires which, jy 
their hour, have subdoed, or have enlightened 
the world, and for whch, perhaps,"the preju. 
dices of our education have given us an wnna- 
tura] respect. We follow their progress with 
a kind of national exultation, and we weep at 
last over ther fl, asif, with them, all the ho. 
nours of humanity had perished. 

“T: is only when we enter the ‘ counsels of 
God,’ that we deserv a nobler prospect.  Itis 
then we see, that in‘ the eye of bin that in. 
habiteth eternity, all nations are only as the 
dust in the balance ;’ that, in the progressive 
system of his providence, they have all ap. 
peared in their successive order, for the im- 
provement of the ages that were to follow 
thein ; that in their prosperity, or their decay, 
they have alike given the lessons by which 
mankjnd are to be made wiser and better ;— 
that there is a final period to which all their’ 
errors are conducting them ; and that then the 
mighty propheey of Revelation will be fulfill. 
ed, when, under its unseen but unceasing in 
fluence ‘one like the Son ef man shall reign ; 
and when a dominion shall be created in right: 
cousnes, that shail not be destroyed?” pp. 76 
78. 

At a moment of almost national des- 
pondence, it is gratifying to see the 10- 
dependence of his mind searing above 
second causes, and looking confidently 
toatime when the troubles which then 
agitated the world would cease. 


“ The war, however, with all its hopes, and 
all its fears, will cease. When the ends of the 
Almighty are accomplished, nature will re- 
sume her reign of peace ; * the devices of Man 
will fail,’ and the counsel of God alone wil! 
stand’ Yet a few years, and all that trouble, 
and all that bless human:ty, will rest in ther 
gvaves. The great designs of the Almighty 
will proceed, and victor aud vanquished will 
alike appear before the eternal Throne.” p. 9}. 


It is evident, also, that our authors 4 
man whose views on subjects of phileso- 
phical research ave Liberal and compre 








hensive. In a sermon on * liberality of 
thought,” we find an ingenious distine- 
tivn adopted between employing it as an 
pad in itself. or as a means for the disco- 
very of truth, in order te explain the 
contrary effects to which it has given 
birth. He traces to the first, the audaci- 
ty of the philosopher * who has dared to 
approach to the imvestigation of nature, 
only to inscribe his feeble name upon the 
altar where heought tohave worshipped,” 
as well as all the anarchy and confusion 
excited on the boasted pretence of liber- 
ty; and with equal justice ascribes to 
the second, ander God, some of our high- 
est attainments in general and religious 
knuwledge. We should wish to have 
given our readers a quotation from this 
sermon, but we ere desirous to save suf- 
ficient space fur a few remarks, the ob- 
ject of which will be, to show the effect 
produced on our author’s general views 
of religion, as they are exhibited in this 
volume, by his partial and very inade- 
quate recognition of its leading truths. 

1. ‘Lhe religion of our author is almost 
entirely of an external character. It en- 
ters nut into the spiritual nature of the 
lawot God. It scarcely refers to those 
internal motions by which the soul appre- 
hends its future destinies, and almost ri- 
ses to their level. It is little conver- 
sant with the surrender of the heart and 
its afiections to their only rightful Sove- 
reign. Like that of a large class of men 
in this and every age, it both borrows too 
little from the spirit of its Divine Mas- 
ter, and is tov much acconmodated to 
the cold and secular atmosphere of this 
world. When he urges men to piety, 
it is not on the holy principle ef a * faith 
which worketh by eve ; itis not on the 
natare of the engagements by which the 
Christian has renounced all participa- 
tion in the pleasures of sin ; it is not 
from the motive of gratitude for what 
Christ has done and sulfered for us = 
but he makes his appeal for the most 
part to our love of reputation ; to our 
ambition of surpassing others; to the 
pleasure of doing geod; while he holds 
up 0 our imitation the examples of men, 
who have immortalized themselves by 
their virtues. Now it is not to be ex- 
pected, that such inferior motives as these 
should produce more than outward de- 
ceney of life, and an outward compli- 
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ance with the duties of religion ~~» 
whilst, perhaps, the best apology for 
those who pursue this mode ef instruc- 
tion, is, that they intend no more. And 
it is this, indeed, which justifies what ap- 
pears to us the damning praise of these 
sermons by the Edinburgh Reviewers.* 
The justice of that commendation we 
are forced to admit ; but in our view, no 
stronger reproach can be urged against a 
minister of the Gospel, than that his in- 
structions frem the pulpit. remind us of 
the moral essays put into the mouth ofa 
pagan philosoplier, though it be a Chris- 
tian writer, or those funeral orations of 
the French school which were intended 
to celevrate the successful march of am- 
bition, rather than the humble and uneb- 
trusive walk of real piety. 

2. But injthe second place, the defect 
in question, has given to the religion of 
our author a fictitious character. We 
might even style tt the religion of ro- 
mance, arrayed as it is in that variety of 
richness, and dress, and colourimg, of 
which he undoubtedly seems to possess 
an inexhaustible. store, aud to which 
works of fiction owe, if not all their in- 
terest, at least much of their attraction. 
Here, much is sacrificed to the ornamen- 
tal expression; and if a sentiment of 
deeper hue and more solemn cast find 
its way into the work, it frequenily loses 
much of its religious weight, by the im- 
agery in which it is ee ed. Even 
the quotations from Seripture do not 
display a knowledge of tts general scope, 
so much as an acquaintance with its pic- 
turesque and sublime parts ; and our 
author’s common places respect not Hin 
who * can be just, and yet the justifier 
of him that believeth,” but Hin « who 
inhabiteth eternity.” 

But there is another sense in which 
the charge we now prefer is common to 
our author, and a faye class both of 
writers and readers. Their religion is 
a fictitious religion, as funded in false 
views of human nature, and of the réla- 
tion in which at present it stands to God, 
It must be recollected there may be an 
Utopia in religion, as well asin politics ; 
and we conceive ourselves justified im 
calling by that name a schenie which ¢oa- 
trary to the voiee of Scripture and expe- 
rience, assumes that man is naturally 

*See Hdinburgh Review—Article 1x. No. 46 














































good and virtuous; which addresses him 
as if he had always loved God, and 
been in a state of reconciliatien with 
him ; which represents the justice of God 
as taking vengeance only on atrocious 
crimes, and nis mercy as extending to 
the outwardly decent and moral, with- 
out a sufficient reference to the motives 
that actuated them; which consists in 
vague and indiscriminate statements of 
=P y3 which attempts the reformation 

f the manners, without rectilying the 
rear of men 5 which ascribes effects 
to causes incapable of producing them ; 
which transfers the new creating en-r- 
gies of the Spirit of God, to the mere 
contempl: ation of the w orks of nature 
and which robs the Gospel of its own 
* proper indivdiuality,” the atoning sa- 
erifice of Christ ; and attributes, either 
avowedly or by implication, either in 
whole or in part, the justification of the 
sinner to his own works. 

In winding up these remarks, we myit 
disclaim a!! desire to impute defects 
where they have not been forced upon 
our notice, and all personal feelings but 
those of the highest respect for the au- 
thor. It was the pleasure we had deriv- 
ed from his former work. which raised 
high ourexpectations from these sermons, 
and which of course increased our dis- 
appointment in the general result. Still, 
however, we are unconscious of writing 
under any impressions but those of kin i 
ness towards himself: even the ebserva- 
tions whieh seem to have been directed 
against him individually have,in truth, 
bee ‘n aimed at that too lax System, W hich 
tends to merge the grand pecutiarities of 
the Gospel of Christ,in the inferior lights, 
the shallow morality, and the false prin 
ciples of the world. If we have mista- 
ken our auther’s views, we should re- 
joice to be convinced of the error, though 
at the expense of pur own discernnent— 
and above all, we should rejvice to meet 
him on seme future occasion, on ground 
hallowed by the dev elopement of the pe- 
euliar doctiines of our holy religion, and 

* Bee a romantic and beautiful passage to 
this effect, pp 329, 350, on Auturen, which 
couciudes wth these words ;“ every unkind pas- 
s:0% falls with ihe leaves that fall around us, 
axl we re urn slowly to our homes, and to the 
sociely which ils he with the wish on- 
ly to enlighten ar to bless them.” 
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by a delineation of tne Christian chars. 
ter, which would stand the serut iy «| 
the word of God, and which would s¢, 
aiso ia that great and decisive day. 
—————weie ()- - |) Cia 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN MONITOR. 

To those who consider man in (hy 
character in which he is preseuted tous jy 
the Scriptures. immortal and accountal!. 
tou God for his actions: an inquiry tb ha 
meral condition, must be very interest. 
and nothing can be im hiferes 
which in any degree serves to throw |i.) 
on the subject. But this inquiry 
terested thousands who have not cons). 
dered the human race in their niost so. 
lemn and awful character and relatio 
The phi! osopher and the siatseman heve 
engaged with dee p Interest in this inves. 
tivation, though with views whoily ten. 
poral, and, therefore, pre aceeding upon 
priciples, very different from those whi e) 
guide the © hristian, in his researc, 
Much has been said about the theatre os 
a test of public taste and morals, an: 
has been regarded as asure and certan 
standard, by which to estimate the mora! 
condition of the people. f doubt noi but 
the theatre exhibits a true picture of the 
taste and morals of the play-going world. 

sul this is buta smal! part of ihe popu- 
lation of any one natien ; and no correct: 


ine, 


lias ill- 


juds ‘ment can be formed of the morals of 


that part of a nation, which never attend 
the theatre, from whar is known of thove 
persons who doattend it. For the fash 
ionable woild have muc’) less influence 
than they imagine, out of the circle vl 
their own eslublishment ; except, rideed, 
in regard to the length of waistcoats. the 
breadth of gowns &e. Even this, om 
inowledge te be an important prero: 
tive ; so very important. that the fiir rf 
both. sexes, among the extremely polite. 
derive from it the principal part of thet 
consequence while alive, and when they 
die, it will be their highest praise, to | 
shaped the costume of .heir ion \- 
ries both in town and country. Butte 
beaux and belles, old and young * about 
tuwn,” must not be set up as the repre 
seniatives of the taste and morais ofs 
natin. . 
The well informed christian natura’ 
looks to the church, as affording the 10>’ 
correct view of public -morals. This 
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ore or less t he resort of ali de scriptions 

Hersuns s but chy 7 y» i! migh t be 
of those who are “ hangry for 
» bread of lite.” Ane q dud a rezniat 
; rendance on pubbe wors! Lin, uniferinly 
that the attendants were lovers of 
itis in Jesus; ne fart 
their moral 


n) 


| ve. 
ee truti a ner 


need be made into 


muary 
in acter. ‘They might at once be hse 
nounced * iiukers of a high degree of 
wal excellence. But we know the 
wns are menced to attend Cc illit Ry 
{town motives Vs ry distinct ma love vl 


etruths of the Gospel. Indeed there 
are churches sus im wi 
the most nnportant truths of the Gospel 
These however, 
it (oes not noOw {re- 


amon hich some of 


' 
heared. are, 


are never 


comparatively tew. 

f uently appen iD {} is state. that wien 
« Paul Las furnished a text, Mpictetus 
and Fully nave presu ed Indeed it 
is said, that evanrrelicul preaching is 
more popuiar than that of a contrary 
character. Granting this to be true, 
what is the legitimate avd rational in- 


ference 2? For mv own part, | fear. thot 


the true indication held out by thia fact. 
is less pleasing % tian is generally imagin- 
ed. Tam willing to receive it asa proof, 


that pablic nt is favourable to re- 


sentimne 
lizion ; but dees it prove the general 
prevalence of true religion ? And 
at individual preiers the preaching o! 
evangelical minister, ta that of 
confines to topicks of 


morality, 


where 
at 
. _ 
Oi \ Tit) 
himse! 


Ci) cule ay 
J 


does this preference furnish 
hin with a sufficient evidence of his per- 
sonal piety and with God ? | 
apprehend that there is great room for 
mistake and delusion subject. I 
thi may safely be aflicmed, that ee r- 
Sons are often miuc 1 care and muc 

alfected by sermons. that cé 
deal of the truth aa spirit of ihe Gospel, 
whe nevertheless catch none of the spi- 
rit, and relish none of the distinguishing 
truths of the Gospel. What then, it may 
be asked, is the source of pleasure 
aud affection ? Certain!y something dis- 
tinet from the Giosnel, 
het contrary to it. A full elucidation of 
this point would require more time, and 
more space, than Land you can spare ; 
a partial elucicat attempted 
in the followine 
the Gospel are often e 
splended attire, 


acceptaii¢ i. 


On ti is 
nk it 


— . + 
tain a great 


their 


ion shall he 
remarks 
vigbited in such 


su highly aderned with 


thouch perhaps 
eas é 


The truths of 





that nothing is seen 
thanue 
the doctrines 
» adorn audsecom- 


flowers and ficures, 
but a tiress of the preaclhe: 
facture. which disguises 
which i 


mend. 


Ss own 


IS }i 


pee*ty ied f 


And 


eHis sivie 1% q) {te n ee 


nied vith numerous rhetorical arts; 

graceful tossirgs of the hands pate abn s— 
“the startaud stare thentric’—meledious 
intonations of the woice &e. By these 


means a complete stage effect is produc. 
ed: and the hearers i general, enter in- 
ty the trve spirit aud itenat of the doce 
trines thus preach d. as much as 
an Enelish into the style 
and sentiments of an italian 0} era. j 
am aware, that to suppose this kind of 
preaching productive of pleasure to t! ia 
hearers, 1s abse) ce ot 
eood tastes this ie no viclent 


= \ 


about 


audience a, 


in suppose the 
i 


howevel + 


Ssuppe sition. Put grant the style ard 
manner af the preacier tobe in contor- 
mity \ ith the hnest model ot taste : then, 
with toomany, itis (he orator. and not 
thie preacher, whois the i. We of aip- 
plause. Most persons delight vo have 

their feclings aroused, whether by the 


. ‘ia rae 
contempl lation of objects winch excite 
emotions of erandeur and suolumity, of 
rwe, adiniration, or svmpathy. Hence 


in children for 
midnight 


¢ 
‘ 
’ ! } vable 
the fore ness oOoboservabvle 


faies, stores of 


ehosts. 
ders, and all the ternble mirabilia of 
‘lo this princinile too, must 
erat fondness for the- 
and it 13 
must attri- 

eachers of 
thie rare inthe main, really 
evangelical. Itcannot fail to oceur to 


your readers that many of these pulpit 
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tie ni? “Cry. 
he vf { rrec tie rer 
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mrincipie we 
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fear, to this 
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if 

} i? t| r npliarity ‘ 1a 
mre ‘ pry fica 1s 0 sf) 
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vos 


' . 4} » A 


TO5,1 “se Fh ' i mroey nave been most Ine 
. ‘ y . ; 

terested anc affected, were such as have 
. ‘ .» ear sotased L, thie one wo! 

no necessa . connection ith t OSGi. 


Ind eri they are such as mgt ras congru- 
ously be exhibited on the stage, asin the 
pulpit ; and when «they have produced 
the nrmost ¢ toet u hich they are expect- 
ed to produce, leave the moral character 
precisely where it was. When the 
prea her descants in pathetic strains up- 
fechildrenand trieads:”? 
ep the pl: iyer** fearsa passion to 
the sorrows of Romeo and 
luliet. the church and the theatre fl w 
with tears: tears that spring from the 
same source, and are attendant with the 
same moral effects, with only this differ- 


on t); e | aanes wif 
and wi) 
rags. 


my er 
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a | has sunk behind the western hills, the 
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ences; the preacher and his hearers 
think they are religious!y affected, and 
are therefore exposed to 2 pernicious er- 
ror; while the player’s audience know 
better what they are about; they know 
this sensibility is worth just what they 
have paid for its indulgence, the price of 
a ticket. ; 

This subject might be made very use- 
ful by an able hand. Irecommend it to 
the Exhtor’s particular attention. I for- 
bear to enumerate the important deduc- 
tions that might be drawn from the abuve 
remarks. 

AN OBSERVER. 
Prince Edward, Jan. 22, 1816. 
—— eee OF 005 0 9 
To the Editor of the Christian Monitor. 
HEY. SIR. 

If the following juvenile production 
comes within the limits prescribed for 
your useful paper, and is worthy ofa 
place in it, vou are atliberty to use it. 
If not, let it be consigned to oblivion. 





To contemplate man as a rational 
creature, and the exalted rank which he 
holds in the scale of existence, is an em- 
ployment peculiarly delightful. It ele- 
vates the mind, enlarges its views, and 
adds dignity to its conceptions. It opens 
a field wide as the range of nature, and 
as incomprehensible as the soul’s immor- 
tal faculties. Every object in creation, 
either directly or indirectly, points to 
man, and in emphatical language, pro- 
claims him tobe the object for which 
they were created. Tfad all things else 
been formed which now exist, but man, 
there would have been a blank mn na- 
ture’s works. The design of this stupen- 
duous fabric would have been obscure, 
and incomplete. So noble and important 
a part of creation was man considered, 
that at his birth, “ the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” 

It was said that every object in nature 
pointed to man. For him the earth rose 
out of chaos, and was furnished fora 
habitation. For him the heavens were 
framed, and all their motions tuned to 
celestial harmony. For him the sun with 
his nascent beams, lights up the glories 
of the morning, and daily drives his 
chariot through the sky. When his orb 
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moon hangs out her radiant lamp, ang 
gilds the scene of night. For him th 
seasons wheel their stated rounds, qj, 
in their revolutions, bear the pleasing 
changes of cold and heat, of vernal fly. 
ers and autumnal fruits. When he goes 
forth to his daily task, the fowls of hey. 
ven hover around his path, and with the 
cheering notes, alleviate his toil. Whey 
he retires to rest, all nature is hushed, 
that his repose may be undisturbed. — 
Pienty pours abundance frem her Copie 
ous horn, and pleasures flow from jen 
thousand sources. The bowels of the 
earth teem with exhaustless treasures, 
the hills drop fatness, the vallies smile 
with corn. and ‘nature with extended 
avins proflers to man all the bounties of 
creation. 

The attestations of nature’s works to 
man’s importance being so numerous, it 
becomes an interesting enquiry ; in what 
does man’s peculiar importance consist ? 
An enquiry worthy the investigation of 
the philosopher; but * philosophy the ea- 
cle eyed,” never would have discovered 
the secret, had not the pen of inspiration, 
writ it § as with a sun beam,’ and pointed 
to immortality. 

The admirable structnre of man’s cor- 
poreal frame; the exquisite nicety and 
perfection of his sensitive organs, those 
avenues through which the soul derives 
its knowledge ; his upright posiure s his 
elevated,’dignified, and expressive coun- 
tenance, exalt him far above the brute. 
But it is only when we turn our atten- 
tion inward, and examine the faculties of 
the immortal mind, that we can have a- 
ny just conceptions of his real greatness. 
These faculties, formed with capacities 
forever to enlarge, and never reach the 
summit of perfection, constitute the on- 
ly standard, by which his importance 
canbe estimated. These claim an or'- 

ginal, as great as the highest seraph that 
bows before the throne of heaven. And 
there will be a period in the soul’s exis- 
tence, when it will attain to a higher de- 
gree of perfection, than the highest Arch- 
angel has yet attained to. 

Man endowed with reason, and des- 
tined for immortality, is an object wor- 
thy of our consideration in whatever 
light we can view him. Every faculty 
of his soul is a stamp of divinity,and eve- 
ry act which he performs is connected 





















with eternity. He is possessed of pas- 
cians and affections, which if rightly 
cultivated and exercised, will smooth 
jife’s thorny path diminish its calami- 
ties, redouble its pleasures ; give a zest 
to all its enjoyments 5 and Bt him for 
the world of spirits, the blisstul regions 
of immortal day. ' 

Gifted with speech, he is qualified for 
society, for social intercourse, and in- 
tellectual refinement. fife forms a thou- 
sand endearing connections, ainla thou- 
sand pleasing ties entwine around his 
heart. He engages in the sacred duties 
of friendship, which when founded on 
kindred feelings, cemented with virtue, 
and strengthened by time, yields pleas- 
ures ever pew, ever increasing, and is a 
happy emblem of the society of the bless- 
ed. Under its genial influence, he glides 
smoothly down the current of life, unin- 
jured by the storms and tempests that 
how! around him, and unterrified at the 
surging billows of death. The joys 
which virtuous friendship yields, none 
can know, but those whose hearts have 
felt the heavenly influence of love divine. 

As colours contrasted appear more 
striking ; so man compared with other 

-creatures, shines more exalted. The 
brute creation grovel in the dust, and 
with the dust are satisfied. What pre- 
ceded them is buried in oblivion. What 
is future is hidden from their view. Not 
so with man. Prompted by curiosity 
soncerning the past, and anxiety con- 
cerning the future, his active mind is ne- 
ver satisfied. Aided by history his own 
invention, he can sail back the stream of 
time to its first spring, when out of no- 
thing rose the universe, and out of dust 
the firstman. Thence he takeshis course 
downward, converses with each succes- 
sive generation tehis own. Then guid- 
ed by the pole star of inspiration, he still 
continues on, down through the lapse of 
ayes, till he loses sight of time and all 
terrestrial objects, and is himselflost and 
overwhelmed in the boundless ocean of 
eternity. Man is not confined to sub- 
lunary objects. Directed by science, he 
leaves this inferzor ball, soars into the re- 
gions of space, and becomes acquainted 
with other worlds. Where only seems 
a twinkling point, the Philosopher sees a 
sun, the centre of a mighty system. 
hat seems discord and confusion, to 
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him is mathematical precision, and har- 
monic system. With telescupic aid, he 
pierces the azure canopy of heaven, and 


discovers worlds unnumbered, whose 
darting beams never yet glanced ou mor- 
tal’sunaided sight. He has investigated 
rules, by which he can calenlate with 
the utmost precision, the various move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. He marks 
the airy circles in which they roll, meas- 
ures their magnitudes and distances, aud 
counts the days in each of their revolv- 
ing years. Ile can trace the laws of na- 
ture, and unravel many of her secret 
works. The flinty substance of the dia- 
mond cannot withstand the mighty ef- 
forts of bis genius, and the livhtning of 
heaven he has disarmed cf more than 
half its terrors. 

[f man considered only as a rational 
being, is great and important, lie is in- 
finitely more so igasideres asa moral 
being. In the one case, we consider his 
faculties only as they relate to objects 
finite and transitery. In the other, as 
they relate to objects infinite and dura- 
ble as Deity himself. His importance 
considered in the latter case, as far ex- 
ceeds the former, as immensity exceeds 
the smallest atom that floats on the breeze, 
or as the endless circle of eternal ages, 
exceed the minutest point of time. The 
present life is but the dawn of reason ; 
theembryo of its existence. The soul 
is nurtured here forimmortality. Beyond 
the quick approaching tomb lies vast e- 
ternity, * big with all that makes arch- 
angels smile,” or devils clank their hor- 
rid chains. Into this eternity, the soul 
must enter when death shall draw aside 
the curtains of mortality, that now con- 
ceal it from our view. T'o this state. the 
good man looks forward for the consum- 
mation of all his wishes, the complete 
satisfaction of all his desires, and where 
his soul willbe elevated to its primeval 
dignity. But to the wicked, it is“ a 
fearful looking for of judgment, and fi- 
ery indignation.” 

Asa moral being, man was created in 
the image of his Maker. When he lost 
it by transgression, the second person in 
the sacred Three, came from heaven to 
redeem it. He took man’s nature into 
union with his own, suffered for his 
crimes, and by his sufferings purchased 
heaven with all its countless glovies, for 
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those that will repent. By this mysteri- 
OuUs UDION, man Wits ‘the \ ated tou tart- 
ner with the Deity ; au heie of bliss : and 
ail thet Deity can give. Anye!s are now 
his seryants ant euardians + Christ his 
friend and brother 5 and the O.unipotent 
God his Father ard proeee 

Sine e ‘+lile and iiaoer tality: ‘e brought 
to hight,” the good man ca: | look inte the 
grave soit pleasure, and beyond it with 
wauaners. He can ewalt with the poet, 
that 66 i} houg' pal aneei % all micah "| shat ch 
me from tue graye, milfions of ang eis 
can’t confine ree there.’ * Phe time 
rolls rapidly on.’ whea he shall reassume 
his sieeping dust, and with it rise and 
dweil torever with his God ; aud while 
eternity shall sweetly glide along, will 
tune his golden harp to notes of ieaven- 
ly iaclody, and chaut unceasin vy ancnems 
of pratse to him who bled ou Calvary, 

and washed away his guilt. Lo this bliss- 
fal employment, he will find full scope 
forall his faculties. They will not ve 
confined as they are here, to objects inn- 
ited sud unsatisfying. He will rise infi- 
nitely superior tu at created objects, and 
contempla‘e the infinite pete ctions of 
Him wiiose preseice fills immensity, and 
whose smiles dilfuse extatic joy through 
all tne heavenly New beau tes 
will forever present themselves, ond dil 
the soul! with piea 

Such is the hivapy 


res ro Is. 


SuUTes Wi hot eoad,. 
rtance of man, aud 
t’ e exalted raiwk which he Was created to 
sustain. But melanciely is the retlec- 
tion, ‘san 1s op posed to his Own true 
reatness. Insce ac of pirsateg the path 
that leads to happiness, and heaven, he 
chooses the dow.ward road taat leads to 
deathand everlasting ruin. It depends 
on the maneer in which he spends the 
fleeting moments of ‘his life, whether he 
arises to the em!:aces of Deity, or sinks 
with internals tu the bottomless owlph of 
horror aud despair. On time as on a pi- 
vot, suspended by a brittle thread hangs 
eternity with ail its pleasing dreadful 
couseqjuences. 
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From the minnes 
Conference, held at Nianchester 
July Sist, 1815 
bers in that coi’ 


9d Annual 
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learn that the num- 
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‘thom Brean follow 5 — 


In Great rae | and Treland, 
W est Ind: @Sq 1 Nova Se tia, Ke. lJ. ‘4 
Africa, the Cape, aud Ceylon, 16) 
France and Gibraltar, - 


19 
. W dite GR 98 
in America, 3 nites 16 


21 As 


Colouved 42,431 211 )4 
442.9% 
Besides 1629 travel} ling preache rs. 
From the minutes of the 19th cant. 
ence in the New Connection, held 
Leeds in May last, it *p * 
numbers in communion are 8365, in 195 
Societies, for the sum ly of which th ' 
have 41 travelling, aud 240 local preach. 
ers. 
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[ Lond. Evan. Wag, 
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ABOUT DYING. 
CHILD. 
O, tell me, gabe must I die 
One day, as little baby died 's 
And look so very pale, and lie 
Down ia the pit- -hole, by its side ; 
What must I leave my friends and you, 
And never see you any more ; 
Do, Mother, say, can this be true ; 
I did not know it was before. 
MOTHER, 
Tis true, my love, that you must di 
The God whomade von, s ays YOu must; 
And every one of us shall lie 
Like the dear baby, in the dust. 
These hands, and feet, and busy head, 
Shall waste and crumble quite away: 
But though your body shall be dead, 
There 1s a part w ich can’t decay: 
That which now thinks within your heart, 
And made you ask if you must die, 
That is vour soul—the better part— 
Which God has made to live on hig! 
Those whe h: aye lov’d him here e . below, 
And pray’d to have t! reir sins forgiy’n, 
And done his holy will, hall vO. 
Like happy angels, up to | heavn! 
So while theirbodies moulder here. 
Their souls with God himselt 
* dwell: 
But always recollect, my dear, 
That wicked people ro to hell. 
There th ie good God shall never sm ile, 
Nor give the:n one reviving look ; 
Yor Bice thev chose to be so vile. 
Hie leaves them to the way they took 
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